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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



" which we have deliberately made our own " (he 
means colonial imperialism), demand a " first-class 
navy ; " our " army diminutive indeed " demands a 
big navy; the isthmian canal demands a navy of 
" sufficient size " to prevent this proposed waterway 
from proving our ruin ; the Monroe doctrine, " the 
cardinal feature of American foreign policy," demands 
an " adequate," " a thoroughly good navy." 

The President repeats, we fear with thoughtless 
sincerity, the threadbare and altogether groundless 
assertion of militarists, that a good navy is not a pro- 
vocative of war, but the surest guaranty of peace. 
There is not a war cloud on the horizon, he declares : 
there seems not the slightest chance of trouble with 
a foreign power; and the way to insure the continu- 
ance of this security is to " provide for a thoroughly 
efficient navy ! " To refuse to provide such a navy 
is to invite trouble and to insure disaster ! 

It is difficult to keep a straight face while reading 
this torrent-like would-be argument for the strenuous 
increase of the navy. Does the President really be- 
lieve that the absence of war clouds from our horizon 
is chiefly due to the fact that we have a considerable 
navy ? that if we had none, as was practically the 
case in 1885, the nations would be falling upon us 
at the present moment like harpies from all sides, 
to pick us — eighty millions of us — to pieces ? Do 
justice and fair dealing and magnanimity in our 
conduct toward other peoples mean just nothing as a 
ground for security ? Are all the great peoples of 
the civilized world, with whom we have multiplied 
peaceful and trustful relations, still nothing more 
than a pack of ravenous, bloodthirsty barbarians, re- 
strained from devouring us only by the flaming sword 
— the marshaled navy — at the gateway of our Eden ? 

The President's alleged reasons for urging a large 
and rapid increase of the navy are, in what they im- 
ply, little short of an insult to the intelligence and 
common sense of the American people, who are not 
likely to forget altogether our hundred years and more 
of prosperity, growth and unparalleled security, under 
a policy as opposite as possible to the one now urged. 
They are no less an insult to the nations whom he 
had in mind as ready to fall upon us like a horde of 
degenerate and villainous robbers, having no consid- 
eration for anything civilized and humane. The real 
reasons which actuate the President, and those of like 
mind with him, to demand a huge American navy, 
are false and crude notions as to the moral value of 
armaments, and the perverted ideas now possessing 
so many of the people as to what constitutes the real 
greatness, glory and moral power of a nation. This 
is the root out of which the big navy is growing. 

We are glad to see that in the Senate, where the 
subject of naval increase is now under consideration, 
there is strong opposition to the President's naval 
program. Senator Hale of Maine, chairman of the 
committee on naval affairs, with whom other senators 



agree, sees nothing in the Venezuelan incident to in- 
duce the rushing on of the navy to an enormous size. 
He declares that a big navy, in his view, is not a 
guarantee of peace, but a temptation to war. The 
senator does not go so far in his opposition as we 
should do, but if his purpose to keep to a program of 
moderate increase prevails, it will save the country 
from a good many very serious impending perils. 



The Brutalism of Force. 

It has been shown times without number that 
might, when cultivated as a means of redressing 
wrongs and of enforcing one's self-interpreted rights, 
tends inevitably to aggression and brutalism. In con- 
tests on this basis it is the mightier that wins. Hence 
those who make might their reliance put forth every 
effort to outdo others in surrounding themselves with 
a superior equipment of it. They must have the 
heaviest club, the finest pistol, the most reliable blade, 
the most powerful rifle, the strongest fortifications, 
the biggest and swiftest ships, the most terrific ex- 
plosives. Once ahead of others, they become over- 
bearing, contemptuous and dictatorial. They magnify 
their own virtues and claims ; they are quick to take 
offense and to exaggerate the wrongs, real or sup- 
posed, done them. From this attitude they proceed 
easily to open offensiveness and aggression wherever 
circumstances favor their designs. 

The latest exhibition of the force of this unalterable 
law of might is the miserable performance of Great 
Britain and Germany in their attempt to collect cer- 
tain debts from Venezuela. The difference in size 
and military strength of the parties, the time of Vene- 
zuela's greatest weakness selected for the assault, and 
the methods of procedure mark the conduct of the 
two allied powers as, in intent at least, highhanded 
and brutal beyond almost anything done by " civilized " 
powers in recent years. It has also been stupid and 
foolish to the last degree, from a business point of 
view. When a business man goes to collect a debt, 
he does not begin by setting fire to the debtor's shop 
or smashing a portion of his wares. 

That this highhandedness has not gone to the 
length of the aggressions of the United States in the 
Philippines, of Great Britain in South Africa, or of 
the allies during the invasion of China, is not to be 
set down to the credit of the aggressors, to their re- 
straint or love of fair play. If nothing had been in 
their way, we should already be spectators to the kill- 
ing, the "drawing and quartering," of another nation. 
But they suddenly discovered that their bluff had not 
worked, that their violence had united all Venezuela 
against them, and that they were on the verge of a 
war out of which they would be allowed to reap 
nothing except the mere pittance of a debt, unless 
they were willing to meet in combat the great power 
of the Western world. Their brave front suddenly 
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fell, and they were glad to find any seemingly honor- 
able way out of a bad situation. We suppose we 
ought to be thankful for even the virtue of cowardly 
prudence under such circumstances. 

The brutalism and contemptibleness of the pro- 
ceeding are completely unmasked when one remem- 
bers the weak and distracted condition of Venezuela, 
in spite of which she seems to have been making real 
effort to arrange for a settlement of the foreign claims 
against her. Does any one suppose that if Venezuela 
had been a strong power and not in the throes of 
revolution, with an army like that of Turkey, for in- 
stance, Great Britain and Germany would have fallen 
upon her as they have done, however great and long 
due the debt may have been? Might is usually a 
bully where the chances are in its favor; it is quite 
as often a crawfishing coward where they are not. 

It is difficult to assign any intelligible reason for 
the conduct of the allies in scuttling and sinking the 
Venezuelan vessels, and in bombarding Puerto Ca- 
bello, the environs of which are now reported by an 
eyewitness to be as completely desolated as if a tor- 
nado had swept the spot. There may have been an 
element of vengeance — always a base and barbarous 
thing — in the bombardment, on account of the Vene- 
zuelan treatment of Englishmen and Germans after 
the destruction of the ships. But the chief motive 
of both performances seems to have been the puerile 
desire to try the big guns of the ships, to smash and 
destroy something for the mere heartless pleasure of 
the thing, just as a boy with his first pistol, itching 
to see how he can shoot, tries it on the first pig, or 
cat or bird that comes in his way. 

The whole performance, whatever may have been 
the motive or mixture of motives behind it, illustrates 
anew the tremendously dangerous tendencies and un- 
avoidable evils of overgrown armaments. It is en- 
tirely possible, with the present big fleets, for a few 
rash naval commanders to bring about a situation at 
any moment which will set the world on fire. 

The arrogance and brutalism generated by these 
armaments work themselves into the channels of 
diplomacy, as was conspicuously manifested in the 
negotiations preceding the Transvaal war. In this 
last trouble, if all the secrets of the legations at Cara- 
cas were known, it would probably be found that the 
British and German officials had shown a good deal 
of rudeness and offensiveness in their attempts to get 
Venezuela to settle the claims as they wished. The 
French minister, whose country had larger claims 
than the other two combined, was with little difficulty 
able to secure an amicable arrangement for arbitra- 
tion. Why should not the British and German Min- 
isters have been able to do the same, if they had been 
conciliatory and respectful ? Insolence always begets 
resentment, and it is altogether consonant with the 
circumstances to suppose that there was serious want 
of diplomatic courtesy, to say the least. Race affinity 



may have had something to do with the French suc- 
cess, but the race factor is not adequate to account 
for the striking difference. 

The lesson which ought to be learned from this 
crisis is perfectly plain. The great armaments of the 
day are a constant source of injustice and peril in in- 
ternational affairs, because of the spirit of aggression 
which they cultivate in the governments, the peoples, 
the diplomats, the foreign residents and the navy and 
army officers. The danger from them will grow the 
more they are developed. The three nations having 
the greatest armaments to-day, one on the sea and the 
other two on land, are the most aggressive and un- 
scrupulous of all the powers of the world. 

We have not meant in this article to make any 
apology for Venezuela's sins, which are not few. We 
have only meant to insist that the powers in their 
dealings with her should have at this late day shown 
some regard for decency and civilized institutions. 
It is absurd to suppose that she could not have been 
brought to the sense of her duty in the matters at 
issue, so far as she was derelict, by some other means 
than those which the two nations have employed. If 
Germany had been represented at Caracas by such a 
man as Andrew D. White and Great Britain by one 
of the wisdom and insight of William I. Buchanan, 
we should have been spared this disgraceful spectacle. 
Internal brigandage, lawlessness and injustice to 
foreigners in a country like Venezuela, deplorable as 
they are, are not a whit worse — they are in fact 
much less reprehensible — than international aggres- 
sion and violence against weak countries on the part 
of such powers as Great Britain and Germany. It 
is some relief, in the presence of the unfortunate sit- 
uation, to know that their brutal conduct has been 
universally — except possibly in Germany — con- 
demned by the conscience of the civilized world as 
mean and unworthy of two such states ; and to feel 
that, occasionally at any rate, in the wider affairs of 
the world, where the moral law has been often as- 
sumed to have no place, conscience has now some 
commanding influence. 



The Present Commanding Position of 
Arbitration. 

The commanding position in international affairs 
which the principle of arbitration has attained has 
been signally brought out in connection with the 
present conflict between Venezuela and the two 
European powers. From the commencement of the 
conflict the numerous supporters of arbitration, both 
in private and public life, have urged that the diffi- 
culty should by every consideration of public interest 
be carried to the Hague Court. And, to the great re- 
lief of practically everybody, they have won. 

The situation itself no doubt contributed much to 
the fortunate outcome, But the situation, which at 



